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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 
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Foreign Trade Issue 


Stirs Sharp Debate 


Congress Must Decide by June 
Whether to Extend the Re- 
ciprocal Agreements 


OPPONENTS SEEK CHECKS 


Request That Congress Regain Finz! 
Authority in Enactment of Future 
Tariff Legislation 














In this period of global and total 
war, Congress finds it neccssary to 
deal with many problems which are 
new to American politics. But it 
finds time for the older ones as well. 
One of the best known of the old- 
timers is claiming the attention of 
Congress just now. The tariff ques- 
tion, which, in one form or another, 
has plagued every administration 
since the birth of the Republic, is 
again the subject of sharp debate. 

The present debate is about the 
way tariff measures should be 
handled. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is up for renewal. 
The first act was passed in June, 
1934, and was to run for a period 
of three years. It was renewed for 
three more years in 1937 and again 
in 1940. Now Congress must decide 
‘whether the program shall be con- 
tinued for another three-year period, 
beginning next month. 


A New Procedure 


This program gets away from the 
usual method of adopting tariff iez- 
islation. The old way, which had 
been followed throughout our his- 
tory, was for Congress to make a 
list of all the goods which were be- 
ing, or might be, imported into ‘his 
country, and to decide in the case cf 
each item whether an import tax or 
duty should be charged and, if so, 
how much. 

This was a big job, for hundreds 
of kinds of articles are shipped into 
this country from all parts of the 
world. The framing of a general 
tariff law ordinarily took the time 
of Congress for many weeks, or even 
months. First the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives studied the lists, hcid 
hearings at which all interested par- 
ties aired their views, decided on 
the import duties to be imposed, and 
then framed a bill covering all the 
items. Then the bill went to the 
floor of the House and was debated. 
After the House had acted, the meas- 
ure went to the Senate, where it was 
Studied in detail by the Finance 
Committee, and was finally acted 
upon by the Senate as a whole. 

Whether this method of enacting 
tariff laws has, on the whole, given 
us tariff legislation which has served 
the interests of the country is a mat- 
It is a question we 
shall not undertake to answer here. 

As a matter of fact, every tariff 
law ever enacted has helped some 
People and hurt others. When the 


taxes on foreign goods coming into 
_ the United States have been low, 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Beware of its fumes 








A Rule of Conduct 
By Walter E. Myer 


This is a sad and troubled world. There is no question of that. To many 
it must be a terrifying world, in which the roads to happiness appear to be 
barred. Even in times of danger, confusion, and turmoil, however, one may 
find some peace of mind by following certain simple rules of living. Among 
these rules I would place this one at the top: “Keep your conduct in harmony 
with your conscience.” 

I don't mean to say that you will always do the right thing merely be- 
cause you intend to do so. You can have a clear conscience and yet do very 
harmful things. Your conscience is a safe guide only when it is an informed 
conscience. Your decision as to what you should do will be a good decision 
only if your judgment is sound. How safe your conscience is as a guide de- 
pends upon how wise you are. 

Great harm is often done by persons who think they are doing the right 
thing. A dangerous fanatic may have a clear conscience. A stubborn, con- 
ceited man seldom questions the wisdom of his acts. He may be so self- 
centered that he thinks he is always right and that those who disagree with 
him are wrong. The trouble in his case is not with his conscience but with 
his failure to seek truth wholeheartedly. 

We must not lean upon conscience as an easy guide to truth and to right 
conduct. We must study the consequences of all our acts and must use in- 
formed judgment to determine which acts are productive of best results. Con- 
science, divorced from intelligence, reason, and enlightenment, may be used 
as an excuse for conduct which is dangerous and destructive. One who wishes 
to live harmoniously and happily with others must be on the job every hour 
of the day. He must weigh the consequences of his acts, must listen to the 
opinions of others, and must frequently revise his convictions in the light 
of evidence. 

After saying all this, however, I come back to the opinion I voiced in 
the opening paragraph. The line between right and wrong is clear enough 
in the case of most of our everyday activities. If you are inclined to be in- 
considerate or selfish or unfair or disagreeable, you know it; and if you listen 
to your better judgment you will avoid such conduct. 

By acting in obedience to your conscience you achieve peace of mind. 
Whatever misfortunes may come, you will find relief in the thought that at 
least you did your best. Failure to obey conscience, on the other hand, seldom 
goes unpunished. No one else may know of it, but you are conscious of it, and 
if the matter is an important one, your moments of remorse will be bitter indeed. 

One will meet plenty of trouble in this life and many of these troubles 
cannot be avoided. But one whose conduct is in harmony with his conscience 
avoids a large share of them. He gains the mental repose which is so essential to 
effective work and achievement and without which lasting happiness cannot be. 





Allies Act To Heal 
Russo-Polish Breach 


Seek to Prevent Nazi Propaganda 
from Further Dividing 
United Nations 


FAVORITE HITLER METHOD 
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Uses “Divide and Conquer” Formula 
in Trying to Create Dissen- 
sion Among His Enemies 





Since the beginning of the war, we 
have been warned to be on guard 
against Nazi propaganda which seeks, 
among other things, to “divide and 
conquer.” The whole idea behind 
this technique is to stir up dissension 
among the Allies so that they will 
start quarreling among themselves 
and thus be weakened in their effort 
to defeat the Axis. Before the fall of 
France, this ‘divide and conquer” 
propaganda was used with consider- 
able effect. The French were told 
repeatedly that the British were not 
doing all they might to help the 
French. That many Frenchmen were 
influenced by this propaganda is now 
a matter of history. 

Despite all the warnings that have 
been made against this Nazi propa- 
ganda trick, it has succeeded once 
more and has brought the first seri- 
ous breach in the ranks of the United 
Nations. It has stirred up antago- 
nisms between the Soviet government 
and the Polish government-in-exile 


_to the point where Moscow severed 


diplomatic relations with the Poles 
some days ago. That both the Poles 
and the Russians should have fallen 
into the Nazi trap is a matter of 
grave concern to all the United Na- 
tions. 


The Immediate Issue 


The immediate cause of the dis- 
pute between Russia and Poland is 
the matter of some 10,000 Polish 
officers who, the Germans claim, were 
assassinated by the Russians. The 
Nazis claim to have found the bodies 
of these officers in the forest of 
Katyn, near the city of Smolensk. 
These Nazi charges were first broad- 
cast nearly a month ago. On April 
12, they announced, with all possible 
publicity, that a mass grave of these 
officers had been found. 

The true facts in connection with 
this issue may never be learned— 
certainly not before the end of the 
war. It is known, of course, that 
when Russia entered the eastern part 
of Poland in the fall of 1939, large | 
numbers of Poles were taken pris- 
oner. It is also known that large 
numbers of these prisoners have been 
released, but that a certain number 
remain unaccounted for. It is in- 
deed possible that the Russians may 
have executed the Polish officers. 

However, it seems peculiar that 
the Germans, who have been in pos- 
session of Smolensk for nearly two 
years, since the summer of 1941, 
should have made the discovery at 2 
moment which suited their purposes 
so well or should have waited until] 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Developing rubber in Brazil. One of the functions of the Board of Economic Warfare is to develop 
vital materials in foreign countries. 


ONE of the campaigns which the 

United States is waging against 
the Axis touches on as many fronts 
as our economic warfare, which has 
spread to territories that will never 
see military clashes in this war. The 
general staff of this far-flung and 
largely secret “fighting” is the Board 
of Economic Warfare, and it is work- 
ing hand in glove with the military 
forces. 

Take the practice of machine- 
gunning and bombing Axis railroad 
engines. The BEW’s intelligence 
service yielded the information that 
one of the weakest links in Germany’s 
transport system, which is’ badly 
overtaxed, was the supply of locomo- 
tives. Thereafter American and Brit- 
ish planes set out to blow up every 
locomotive they spotted. 

Less spectacular, but equally im- 
portant to the success of the United 
Nations, are some of the other results 
produced by the BEW. Its economic 
experts go throughout the world to 
obtain the materials that our war 
machine requires—the tin, the tung- 
sten, the mica, the nickel, and the 
hundreds of other items needed in 
great quantities. Either by money 
payment or by barter, they make the 
necessary arrangements, sometimes 
going so far as to establish new pro- 
duction—new mines, for example. 


Often the task becomes a race with 
Axis agents, who are seeking to sup- 
ply a war machine that is as hungry 
as our own. Nor is an opportunity 
overlooked to buy up things which 
we do not necessarily desire, but 
which we wish to prevent the Axis 
from obtaining. Thus has the block- 
ade of occupied Europe become as 
much an economic as a naval task. 

Finally, the BEW seeks to help 
friendly nations whose economic po- 
sition is made especially difficult by 
the war. In Brazil, for example, we 
are purchasing a great deal more 
coffee than can be carried away in 
ships. Much of it, in fact, may never 
leave Brazil. But the purchases are 
considered worthwhile because they 
help Brazil’s economy and thus make 
her a stronger ally. 


The lengths to which the BEW goes 
in fighting the Axis are best illus- 
trated by several orders it issued in 
its control over exports. When a 
small neutral European nation re- 
cently began buying enough mani- 
curing preparations to last its women 
for years to come, the BEW dis- 
covered that the product contained 


banana oil and other materials which 
can be converted into explosives. The 
lid was clamped down and vital ma- 
terials that were obviously destined 
for Germany were kept from her. 
The same thing happened in the 
case of excessive shipments of tooth- 
brushes to another neutral country. 
Thus was Germany denied tooth- 
brush handles which could be con- 
verted into important chemicals. 


Buying, bartering, sleuthing, the 
BEW is throwing the economic weight 
of the United States where it will do 
the most good, Among the detailed 
studies which it makes are those for 
the military services, which often 
gear their plans according to eco- 
nomic conditions. Months before the 
North African invasion, the BEW was 
telling the Army what supplies would 
be cut off from the enemy by a suc- 
cessful occupation. 

Thanks to the African campaign, 
Germany is losing thousands of tons 
of phosphate rock which she badly 
needs to maintain the soil fertility of 
her farms. And unless Germany has 
a mighty stockpile of cobalt, used for 
hardening metals, she is in a bad 
way. Nowhere else in the world can 
she find a satisfactory substitute for 
the cobalt which she can no longer 
obtain from North Africa. 


Germany, of course, is not one to 
give up easily in economic warfare. 
The BEW’s report of a few days ago 
testifies to that fact. It revealed that 
by the end of 1941 the Nazis had 
plundered their conquered territories 
of $36,000,000,000 worth of goods, and 
that the loot was piling up at the rate 
of billions of dollars a year. 


“Thousands of machines have been 
dismounted and moved to Germany, 
with laboratory and scientific equip- 
ment from the greatest research in- 
stitutes in Europe,” the BEW stated. 
“Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and fats 
have been confiscated; public gal- 
leries and private collections stripped 
of art objects, and office furniture, 
park benches, and garden tools 
taken.” 

Against that kind of ruthlessness, 
which we would shun to duplicate, 
the BEW must pit the economic skill 
of its experts. The BEW has won 
important victories under the leader- 
ship of Vice-President Henry Wallace 
as chairman and Milo Perkins as 
executive director, but it is obvious 
that their fight is no easier on the 
economic front than is the military 
task of crushing the Axis armies. 


News from the Schools 


ROM the Yakima High School, Ya- 

kima, Washington, we have the 
following report of various student 
war activities: 


“We want you to know what the 
students in Yakima are doing in their 
sale of stamps and bonds. Since our 
stamp and bond booth was set up, 
we have sold $2,199.80 in stamps and 
$30,691.55 in bonds. Of the stamps, 
$1,119 were sold on December 7, 1942, 
and $325.50 were sold on February 
12, 1943. In our ‘Jeep Drive’ on 
December 7, we made $19,775 in bond 
sales. 

“Also the senior girls roll bandages 
every week at the Red Cross center. 
Our school has a service flag with one 
star to represent each alumnus. We 
have films from the Office of War 
Information shown every week, and 
at a musical assembly sponsored by 
one of our school clubs we donated 
to the Prisoners of War Fund. 

“Last fall we were given a vacation 
from school to help with the apple 
harvest. Most of the money from 
this work was turned in for bonds.” 


The students of the George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, through their Victory Corps, 
made an effective contribution toward 
the success of the recent Red Cross 
Drive. Their representative writes us: 


“The Community Service Division 
of the Victory Corps conducted the 
campaign. Each of the 44 home rooms 
was headed by a member of the Corps. 
This member was responsible for 
collecting and keeping an accurate 
record of all contributions. Every 
morning, at the end of the home room 
period, the collections and reports 
were turned over to the class chair- 
man who summarized them for the 
finance group. 

“The contributions of each home 
room and class were indicated daily 
on thermometers in the school lobby 
so that a student might tell the rela- 
tive standing of both his home room 
and his class. 

“In planning the campaign, the 
Corps set a tentative,goal of $10 per 
home room, or a total of $440. This 
goal was passed the second day of the 
campaign and a goal of $1,000 was 
set. On the fourth day this goal was 
passed. When the campaign closed 
on the sixth day, every member of 
the student body and teacher staff 
had contributed, the average contri- 
bution being $1.04. The total raised 
was $1,326.23. The one-dollar mem- 
berships numbered 470 and the honor 





roll memberships of five dollars or 
over numbered 74. 

“The work was handled efficiently 
and enthusiastically by the Corps 
while the whole school cooperated 
fully. 

“A Victory Corps emblem will be 
given the home room in each class 
which raised the largest sum, and a 
service banner will go to the junior 
class, whose contribution was $443.87. 
The members of the Community 
Service Division will receive service 
stripes to be placed beneath their 
insignia.” 

The war activity program of the 
Watsonville (California) Union High 
School is very comprehensive: 

“Immediately after Christmas va- 
cation in 1941, the students instituted 
their own organization to aid in the 
war effort and to speed victory. They 
chose the name “The Watsonville 
High School War Service Associa- 
tion.” The membership of this organ- 
ization is open to all students, faculty 
members, and everyone employed by 
the school district. 

“Even prior to the forming of this 
organization, the stamp and bond sale 
had been started in October, 1941. 
The sale of stamps and bonds rose 
steadily until in December, 1942, we 
reached the record of 96.8 per cent 
student participation. Although our 
school did not open until November, 
1942 (so that students could help 
harvest the crops), by the end of 
February we had bought $26,785.60 
worth of stamps and bonds. This 
represents purchases made by the 
students and school employees and 
not by outside sales to the public. 
A large amount of the summer earn- 


,ings of the students was put into 


stamps and bonds. At the beginning 
of the present school year, $13,504.80 
was added to the school’s total. 

“An acute labor shortage would 
have doomed the vital crops of our 
Pajaro Valley, had it not been for 
student participation in harvesting 
these crops. 

“We launched a Victory Garden 
program a whole year before the na- 
tion at large began to stress the need 
of Victory Gardens, and crops have 
been planted in many of the vacant 
lots in town. 

“Also aiding the fight for victory 
was the local unit of the Junior Red 
Cross. Before the end of the first 


week of school we had 100 per cent 
membership. 

“Our organization conducts a con- 
tinuous scrap drive.” 





WILLIAM SIEGFRIED 


Two Student Canteen Aides serving refreshments at Red Cross Blood Bank in Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Foreign Trade Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


there has been a flood of certain 
. kinds of foreign products. This has 
helped the people who wanted to buy 
such things. But the foreign goods 
have competed with goods of like 
nature which were being manufac- 
tured or grown in America and this 
has often hurt the American produc- 
ers. 

Inasmuch as Americans are so vi- 
tally affected by tariffs, some individ- 
uals have taken an active part in in- 
fluencing tariff legislation. When a 
tariff bill has been before Congress, 
manufacturers and other producers 
have always used pressure on Con- 
gress to shut out foreign products. 
Consumers, or persons who buy the 
foreign goods, have usually been less 
active. 

There has always been a great deal 
of what is termed “logrolling’” in 
Congress when a tariff act has been 
under consideration. For example, 
a congressman from a district where 
there were many steel mills has said 


The idea behind the tariff policy 
of the Roosevelt administration was 
that we might take up the trade 
problem with each nation separately. 
We could find out first what Ameri- 
cans needed most to sell abroad, and 
the things which the foreign country 
needed to sell. We could then agree 
to lower the import duties on the 
goods which that country wanted 
most to sell if, in return, it would 
lower its tariff rates on the goods we 
needed to export. 

In making these agreements it was 
understood that we would lower the 
rates on the foreign goods which 
would not compete seriously with 
our producers, while the foreign 
country would protect its producers 
in the same way. It was thought 
that, by considering the problem 
with each country individually, it 
would be possible to increase two- 
way trade without hurting the pro- 
ducers of either country any more 
than was necessary. 

Now Congress could not 
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very well undertake to nego- 
tiate tariff agreements of this 
kind with each individual 
country. It takes enough 
time for it to enact a general 
tariff law. But if it were 
called upon to make a sepa- 
rate tariff act for each coun- 
try, it would have time to do 
little else. Furthermore, the 
log-rolling tactics of Con- 
gress would make it hard, if 
not impossible, to lower tar- 
iffs on many products. 






Hence, the plan proposed 
by Secretary Hull was that 
Congress should authorize 











And it’s good advice 


HALLIDAY IN PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


to a congressman from a_ sheep- 
growing district: “I will vote for 
high duties on wool if you will vote 
for high duties on steel.” So many 
deals of this kind have been made 
that the tendency has been to raise 
duties all along the line. 


High Tariff Country 


America became a _ high tariff 
country. It was difficult for foreign- 
ers to sell goods to Americans, ex- 
cept goods not produced in this coun- 
try. Many Americans have always 
believed that this was a good thing, 
and that our tariff policy is largely 
responsible for the great develop- 
ment of American industries. 


But certain difficulties became ap- 
parent during the depression which 
followed the crash of 1929. Ameri- 
can manufacturers and farmers had 
trouble selling the surplus of their 
products abroad. The foreign mar- 
ket fell off. One cause was that the 
foreigners could not sell many of 
their goods to Americans, and so 
they could not buy our goods. It is 
impossible for any nation to sell 
goods abroad if it does not buy goods 
from abroad. Foreign trade must 
be a two-way traffic. 

During the 1930’s, therefore, it 
seemed important to do something to 
revive foreign trade. There was no 
widespread demand in this country 
for a general lowering of our tariff 
duties, but it occurred to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and others that 
something could be done to encour- 
age trade with the different nations 
of the world. 





the President to negotiate 
such agreements with for- 
eign nations. Congress fol- 
lowed this suggestion in 1934 by en- 
acting the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This law, as we have 
said, was to be in force for three 
years, and it has twice been re- 
newed. It gives the President power 
to negotiate agreements with other 
nations. There are certain limita- 
tions on this power, however. The 
President may not lower the duty on 
any article more than 50 per cent be- 
low the existing rate. 

This program has been in effect 
for nine years. During this period, 
trade agreements have been made 
with 27 nations. Duties have been 
lowered on more than a thousand 
articles. 

While the President is given the 


~~ 





Every nation needs foreign trade—to 


power to make these agreements, 
most of the actual work is done by 
the State Department. A large num- 
ber of experts study our trade rela- 
tions with each of the countries with 
which an agreement is to be made. 
Open hearings are conducted and 
representatives of all interested 
groups may express their views. 
American representatives abroad are 
consulted, as are representatives of 
the State, Commerce, Labor Depart- 
ments, and other agencies. 


Success or Failure? 


How well the reciprocal trade 
agreements program has worked is 
one of the sharply debated questions 
of the day. Supporters contend that 
it has stimulated foreign trade con- 
siderably. From 1934 to 1938—the 
period before the war began to affect 
our trade vitally—our sales to coun- 
tries with which trade’ agreements 
had gone into effect increased by 61 
per cent. During this same period, 
our sales to all foreign nations, in- 
cluding those with which agreements 
had not been made, increased but 
45 per cent. 


Supporters of the program point 
out, further, that our government did 
not allow the home market to be 
flooded by cheap foreign goods. 
Every year, we continued to sell 
more abroad than we bought from 
foreign countries. In 1938, for ex- 
ample, we sold $3,094,000,000 of 
goods to foreigners and bought only 
$1,960,000,000 of goods from them. 


In fact, it is argued, if any criti- 
cism is to be made of the Roosevelt 
administration, it should be on the 
ground that it did not make arrange- 
ments for foreigners to sell as many 
goods in this country as we 











Principle of the Hull Trade Pacts 


HOLLAND IN NASHVILLE (TENN.) BANNER 








sold abroad. No nation can 
continue, over a period of 
time, to sell more goods to 
foreign nations than it buys 
from them. In the long run, 
imports and exports must 
balance. 

Opponents of the program 
insist, however, that it has 
not been wisely adminis- 
tered. In the case of every 
agreement that has been 
made there has been severe 
criticism. When, for exam- 
ple, the agreement was made 
with Canada, many cattle 
growers in our western states 
argued that their interests 
had been sacrificed for the 
benefit of the Canadians. 
They say they were hurt by 
Canadian competition fol- 





WIDE WORLD 


some it is a matter of life and death 


lowing the lowering of the duty on 
cattle imported from that country. 
This is but one of hundreds of com- 
plaints by interested parties. Such 
complaints are made about all the 
agreements. 


It is a fact, of course, that tariff 
rates, whether fixed by the State De- 
partment or by Congress, will hurt 
some people and benefit others. The 
question is whether broad national 
and world interests are served by 
the tariff program in effect. And 
that is the big issue now in dispute. 

Those who oppose the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act insist that the fixing of tariff 
duties is of such vital importance to 
individuals, industries, and the na- 
tion as a whole, that the job should 
not be turned over to any commis- 
sion or executive department. Re- 
sponsibility, they say, should be as- 
sumed by the people’s representa- 
tives; that is, Congress. 

Friends of the act reply that Con- 
gress has demonstrated its inability 
to handle such a problem as the 
working out of an intricate system 
of tariff rates. The other side re- 
torts that it is dangerous to assume 
that Congress cannot legislate on 
problems of national importance. 
They say that to turn our big prob- 
lems over to the executive branch of 
the government is a step in the di- 
rection of dictatorship. 


Compromise Position 


A compromise position is taken 
by certain members. of Congress. 
Continue the Trade Agreements pro- 
gram, they say. Let the President 
and his advisers negotiate agree- 
ments. This will take the intricate 
details out of the hands of Congress. 
But let Congress retain the right to 
veto any agreement within 60 or 90 
days of the time it is made. 

How well such a plan would work 
would depend, of course, on the use 
made of it. If the veto power were 
used only occasionally and were 
used to correct gross abuses, it might 
not greatly affect the working of the 
reciprocity program. Supporters of 
the present arrangement argue, how- 
ever, that if Congress retains the 
right to veto an agreement, many 
members would insist that this be 
done whenever an agreement were 
announced. Every agreement would 
then be thrown into the hands of 
Congress for unlimited debate, and 
the program would be destroyed. 

Another point at issue relates to 
the scope of the reciprocal trade 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Story of the Week 





MINE LEADERS who were prominent in negotiations during the coal crisis. 


ACME 


Left to right: Percy 


Tetlow, president of District 17, Southern Negotiating Committee; John O'Leary, vice-president 
UMW; John L. Lewis, president UMW; and Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer UMW. 


Showdown with Lewis 


Last week, the American flag flew 
over coal mines from Pennsylvania 
to the Pacific coast. At mine en- 
trances, hastily printed red-white- 
and-blue posters proclaimed a new 
management—the government of the 
United States. And inside, the miners 
went on with their work, waiting to 
see if the newly agreed 15-day truce 
period would bring a settlement of 
their grievances. 

The mine workers’ threat to strike 
brought about one of the most serious 
home-front crises of the war. At 
stake were both the national anti- 
inflation program and our war pro- 
duction itself. The conflict also 
loomed large as a prestige battle be- 
tween President Roosevelt and John 
L. Lewis, dynamic leader of the 
United Mine Workers. 


As the hour of the strike arrived, 
President Roosevelt placed the mines 
under government control, and 
turned authority for their operation 
over to Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes. He also promised to lay the 
case before the nation in a radio 
address. 


Twenty minutes before the Presi- 
dent’s scheduled talk, Lewis an- 
nounced a 15-day truce for further 
negotiations. The President delivered 
his talk as planned, calling upon the 
patriotism of the miners, reminding 
them of the no-strike pledge accepted 
by all of labor, and stressing the fact 
that our war economy cannot oper- 
ate without continued coal produc- 
tion. 

As we go to press, the final reckon- 
ing is still many days off. How the 
deadlock is resolved may affect the 
entire course of the war abroad. It 
is certain to prove a milestone in our 
program for the home front. 


War Fronts 


Some of the bitterest fighting of 
the war is going on in Tunisia, where 
American soldiers have captured 
heights from which both Tunis and 
Bizerte can be seen on a clear day. 
In spite of the determined resistance 
of the Axis troops, Allied advances 
have been such that General Giraud 
last week predicted that the Tunisian 
campaign would be concluded this 
month—and added that the war 
would end in 1944. 


In Russia, along much of the 2,000 
mile front the thaws were ending 
last week and the ground was be- 
coming hard enough for mechanized 
warfare. It is to be recalled that two 
major offensives started last year 
about the middle of May, and there 
is good reason to expect similar de- 
velopments this year. The Russians 
are pounding heavily already at the 
narrow bridgehead held by the Nazis 
in the Caucasus across the straits 
from Crimea. Apparently the Red 
Army hopes to drive the Nazis back 
before they can seriously threaten 
the Caucasus and its oil fields again. 


In Europe waves of bombers con- 
tinue their pounding of German and 
Italian war centers, while the At- 
lantic submarine battle continues un- 
abated. In the Aleutians the Navy 
has recently supplemented air at- 
tacks by direct surface shelling of 
Japanese installations at Attu. 


Doughton Tax Plan 


Secretary Morgenthau’s OK on the 
Doughton tax plan last week brought 
the nation a step nearer pay-as-you- 
go collection of income taxes. The 
Treasury Department has announced 
that if the House Ways and Means 
Committee bill is passed by May 15, 
pay-as-you-go can be put into effect 
by the first of July. 


Chairman Doughton’s scheme, a 
modified form of the Ruml idea, in- 


cludes the following main points: 


1. Part of the taxes for 1942 would 
be forgiven. The percentage of each 
person’s tax to be forgiven would be 
decided in accordance with his in- 
come, so that people with large earn- 
ings would pay a larger proportion 
of tax than those with small earnings. 

2. Rates for 1942 income tax, along 
with exemptions, would be lowered 
to the 1941 level. 

3. Three years would be allowed 
for paying the 1942 tax debt. 

4. As soon as possible after the 
bill was passed, pay-as-you-go col- 
lections would start for 1943 incomes. 

The real issue on the tax bill 
hinges on the proportion of the 1942 
taxes which should be forgiven, in- 
asmuch as all measures now under 
consideration provide for a certain 
amount of forgiveness. The Ruml 
Plan would completely wipe out 1942 
taxes, whereas the Doughton Plan 
calls for a forgiveness of about 50 
per cent. All plans call for a with- 
holding tax; that is, a tax collected 
from wage andésalary checks as they 
are issued. It is expected that this 
withholding tax will amount to 20 
per cent. 


China's Crisis 

China’s position today is the most 
desperate it has been in six years of 
war. The area she has lost—although 
it is but one-ninth of the total land 
area of the country—contains the 
richest rice, wheat, and cotton lands, 
all the major river and rail systems, 
the locations of 90 per cent of China’s 
former war industries, and all the 
seaports. 

China has lost 5,000,000 soldiers 
and 10,000,000 civilians, and a third 
of the remaining population is in 
enemy hands. She is blockaded more 
tightly perhaps than any other nation 
in history, and is receiving but a 
comparative trickle of goods by air. 
Her production of gasoline and in- 
dustrial goods is tragically small. 
Her 300,000,000 people in the un- 
occupied area are suffering from 
bitter famine. Runaway inflation has 
multiplied prices as much as 80 times. 

Isolated, starving, and faced by an 
enemy with superior machines and 
armor, China can make no effective 
attack, and her air bases are too far 
inland for sustained bombing on 
Japan. The United States and Brit- 


ain have clearly indicated that they 
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ceremonies. It is the third great flat-top sent down the ways at Newport News since Pearl Harbor. 


cannot give full help until the No. 1 
enemy—Germany—is defeated. Yet, 
at the same time, serious doubt is 
growing in responsible quarters as to 
whether our weakened ally in the 
East can hold out until that time. 
Clearly, China is at a crisis. 


The U-Boat Enemy 


Although the rate of merchant ship 
sinkings is now lower than it has 
been in many months, the Battle of 
the Atlantic is still not going well 
for the United Nations. Secretary of 
the Navy Knox admits that last year 
prowling U-boats sank a million tons 
more than we built ships to replace, 
and warns that the present lull may 
be over at any time. 


Efforts to control the submarine 
menace are proceeding well, how- 
ever. Secretary Knox believes that 
American raids on U-boat bases in 
Europe are cutting down the Axis’ 
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striking power. On the production 
side, Admiral Land, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
points with pride to the fact that our 
shipyards are turning out more ships 
than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

The present rate is five new ships 
every 24 hours—about 19 million 
tons a year. According to Admiral 
Land, we have the capacity to en- 
large this figure in the coming 
months. When we reach peak pro- 
duction, the total will be well over 
20 million tons a year, 


Agreement with Mexico 


President Roosevelt’s recent visit 
to Avila Camacho did more than ce- 
ment the ties of friendship between 
our country and Mexico. According 
to a late announcement from the 
State Department, it also brought 
about an agreement which will co- 
ordinate the Mexican war effort more 
closely with ours. 

The two presidents decided to cre- 
ate a joint economic committee of 
representatives from the United 
States and Mexico. This committee 
will devote the next month to study- 
ing Mexican. war production. It will 
finish its work with a set of recom- 
mendations on how Mexico can best 
produce and transport the strategic 
materials the United States needs. 


Mexico produces many materials 
our war industries use. Since the 
beginning of the war, minerals, lum- 
ber, and agricultural products have 
been streaming across the border in 
vast quantities. Our southern neigh- 
bors send us mahogany for plywood, 
graphite for lead, and hemp for rope 
and twine, Much of the 400,000 tons 
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of Mexican metal which reached us 
in 1942 would have been unobtain- 
able from other sources. 

Besides promising aid of great im- 
portance to our prosecution of the 
war, this agreement marks another 
step forward in the direction of real 
hemisphere collaboration. In our re- 
lations with Canada there has long 
been a spirit of cooperation which 
transcends national boundary lines. 
Building up the same kind of rela- 
tionship with Mexico is a process 
which is only now beginning to reach 
the point of success. 


Aid for Refugees 


The Bermuda Conference on refu- 
gee problems ended its sessions a 


few days ago with three recommen- ~ 


dations for aid to the oppressed 
peoples of Europe. The proposals 
made by British and American rep- 
resentatives were: 


1. Some 80,000 refugees now in 
neutral countries should be tempo- 
rarily relocated in Africa until the 
end of the war when they can return 
to their homes. 

2. An intergovernmental commit- 
tee, which might: eventually expand 
into a permanent relief organization, 
should provide for feeding and help- 
ing refugees unable to leave neutral 
countries. 


3. Jews and other _ persecuted 
groups in occupied countries cannot 
be moved on a large scale because 
of transportation difficulties and the 
impossibility of negotiating with the 
enemy. 


The delegates will now discuss 
these points with their respective 
governments. While the refugees 
have long had the sympathy of a 
major part of the world, the problem 
of getting aid to them is still com- 
plicated by the needs of the United 
Nations war effort and the fact that 
war conditions have kept many of 
them outside our reach. 


Shifts in Production 


As the war progresses, it is con- 
stantly found necessary to make 
changes in the war production pro- 
gram. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, the failure to eliminate the 
submarine menace has forced the 
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PLANES FOR RUSSIA. General view of a delivery point in the Middle East where U. S.-built planes are spread out in a field waiting to be tested 
by Russian pilots. It is reported that a great stream of war materials is flowing into Russia over this route. 


high command to cut down some- 
what on the production of land 
weapons, and to concentrate instead 
on making more ships and aircraft 
to protect the ships. 

Changes such as this have given 
rise to rumors that there are to be 
large curtailments of the production 
program as a whole, and that we 
shall soon have widespread unem- 
ployment again. How false this idea 
is can readily be seen from the simple 
statistics of war production: the 
United States government has com- 
mitted itself to a total war outlay of 
$287,000,000,000. Only $87,000,000,- 
000 of this is already finished, leav- 
ing roughly two-thirds of the .work, 
to say nothing of further commit- 
ments which may be made. There 
is an enormous job yet to be done. 


Break with Robert 


Stubborn, pro-Vichy Admiral 
Georges Robert has finally brought 
down upon himself the wrath of the 
American State Department. Since 
the United States has been at war, 
the admiral, who is high commis- 
sioner of Martinique, has refused to 
cooperate in any program of Carib- 
bean defense against the Axis. A 
little more than a week ago, a note 
from our government severed rela- 
tions with him and his regime. 

In spite of marked Giraudist and 
de Gaullist sentiment among the is- 
landers whom he rules, Robert has 
consistently snubbed the United Na- 
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Arena for Axis evacuation 


tions. When Washington wished to 
negotiate for use of French ships 
quartered at Martinique, he refused 
to come to terms. When a repre- 
sentative of General Giraud arrived 
for discussions with him, Admiral 
Robert threatened to arrest him if he 
left his plane. 


Last fall, the State Department 
ordered American food supplies cut 
off from Martinique. Present plans 
call for a new administrator for the 
island, probably appointed through 
the French Commission in the United 
States. The next step may be re- 
moving Robert by force if he does 
not give way voluntarily. 


Aid to Russia 


“American aid to Russia—tanks, 
trucks, planes, guns, munitions, food, 
and a thousand other articles for 
military and civilian use—is now 
moving up through the center of 
Iran from the Persian Gulf and is 


News Items in 


being turned over to the Russians in 
such vast quantities that they are 
unable to take it away as fast as it 
is being delivered.” 

This revealing statement from a 
report by John O’Reilly to the New 
York Herald Tribune is most en- 
couraging in light of the situation 
only a few months ago, when Russia 
was complaining loudly about the 
small quantity of supplies she was 
receiving. It will be remembered 
that as recently as the Casablanca 
Conference one of the major topics 
for discussion was aid to Russia. 

Now, both at Murmansk and at the 
end of the “Persian Corridor,” ware- 
houses and freight yards are glutted 
with the sudden torrent of goods. 
Compared to this flood, the flow of 
supplies passing over the Burma 
Road to China was only a trickle. 
Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius 
reported only last week from Wash- 
ington that Russia is now receiving 
a third of all lend-lease shipments. 


Brief 





Only five voleanoes have been born in 
historic times, and men have wit- 
nessed but two of these events—one 
in 1909 and the other right now in 
Mexico. Since February, when an 
Indian farmer noticed some smoke 
seeping out of the ground in his field, 
the volcano has grown from a tiny 
hole to a cone more than 1,000 feet 
high. 

Synthetic tires are proving to be better 
than expected. A few recent samples 
have passed tests that show them to 
be good for 25,000 to 50,000 miles. 
But only five years ago the maximum 
expected of such a tire was 3,000 
miles. Better “recipes” gave the im- 
provement. 

* * * 

Some of the medical discoveries made 
to protect the health of human beings 
are equally useful in treating ani- 
mals. Veterinarians, for example, are 
reported to be using sulfa drugs to 
save the lives of thousands of farm 
animals. 

* * * 

More than 2,500 American warplanes 
have made their journeys to the war 
fronts aboard aircraft carriers of the 
United States Navy. 

* i * 

One of the strangest war cargoes ever 
to leave an American port was the 
half-ton load of 10-cent “jewelry” 
recently sent on its way across the 
Pacific. It will be used to pay na- 
tives in the South Pacific for work 
they do in helping Allied troops. 
Money has little meaning to the na- 


tives, but they like the glitter and 
color of the baubles. 


* * “6 


Among those who helped to make a 
success of the war loan drive to raise 
$13,000,000,000 were the wives of 
seven former Presidents of the 
United States. They are Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
Mrs. Thomas Preston (formerly Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland), Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, and Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
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Russo-Polish Diplomatic Breach 


now to spring the news on the world. 
If the mass grave were discovered 
now, it is asked, how could the Nazis 
identify the bodies after they had 
been lying in the ground for at least 
two years? Were there identifica- 
tion cards on the bodies which could 
still be read? 


These questions have not been 
satisfactorily answered by the Nazis. 
Nor are they likely to be. .The im- 
portant thing is that the Poles fell 
into the Nazi trap, pressed the issue 
with Moscow, with the result that 
the Soviets broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Polish government- 
in-exile. 

Here, as in other cases where Nazi 
propaganda has achieved startling 
successes, the basic fears, suspicions, 
and antagonisms of the two countries 





INT'L NEWS 


General Wladyslaw Sikorski 


were played upon. Relations be- 
tween Russia and Poland have been 
anything but smooth since the end of 
the First World War. There was, in 
the first place, the fact that modern 
Poland was created at Versailles 
partly from territory belonging to 
Russia. The matter of the postwar 
Polish-Russian boundary has been a 
sore spot in relations between the 
two countries for some time. The 
Poles have feared that when the war 
is over Russia would seek to re- 
incorporate into the Soviet Union 
the lands which belonged to her be- 
fore the First World War. 

The United States and England and 
other members of the United Nations 
have attempted to delay considera- 
tion of postwar boundaries until the 
end of the war, but on several oc- 
casions the Poles have raised the 
issue. The fact that Russia sent troops 
into Poland a few weeks after the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 
has stirred the fears of the Poles that 
they might lose the eastern section 
of their country. 


Causes of Friction 


There have been other causes of 
friction between the two countries. 
The Poland which was created at 
Versailles was not a democratic or 
liberal country. For a large part of 
the time it was controlled by a mili- 
tary dictatorship. The great masses 
of the people were peasants who had 
little voice in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The government represented 
the interests of the large landowners, 
who were reluctant to take steps to 
improve the lot of the masses. 





(Concluded from page 1) 


Naturally, these landowners feared 
a country like Russia which had 
completely destroyed the system of 
private ownership of property. They 
were afraid that Russian communism 
would spread its influence across the 
frontier and stir the Polish peasants 
to revolt. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
extremely difficult to establish 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. As a matter of fact, until 
the very eve of the Second World 
War, the Poles were far more friendly 
to Germany than they were to Rus- 
sia. When Germany destroyed 
Czechoslovakia after the Munich 
conference of 1938, the Poles even 
shared in that dismemberment by 
taking a strip of the country’s terri- 
tory. 


It was only when it became appar- 
ent that Hitler was determined to 
destroy Poland as an independent 
nation that the Polish government 
turned away from Germany and to- 
ward England and France. In order 
effectively to save Poland from de- 
struction, it was necessary to have 
the support of Russia and when Rus- 
sia was willing to join England and 
France against Germany, the Poles 
refused to permit the Russians to 
enter their territory. They were 
afraid that once the Russians were on 
Polish soil they would never leave. 
Thus, an effective program of co- 
operation with Russia was out of the 
question. 

While the head of the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile, led by Premier 
Sikorski, is regarded as moderate, it 
has been subjected to strong pressure 
from influential Poles throughout the 
world who are as antagonistic to 
Russia as ever. These Polish indi- 
viduals and groups, some of them in 
the United States, others in England, 
and still others in the Near East have 
repeatedly criticized Russia and have 
done everything possible to prevent 
the maintenance of cordial relations 
between the two countries. They 
have made it virtually impossible 
for Premier Sikorski to work har- 
moniously with the Russians. 


A Hitler Victory 


ican coalition. This admittedly 
will be a much tougher job, 
but he probably is reassured 
by the mutual suspicions of 
Russia and her Western Allies 
and by Moscow’s surprisingly 
short temper and lack of pa- 
tience as displayed last week 
with the Poles. 

What is important for the 
three major Allies to remem- 
ber is that the Germans, hav- 
ing come to the realization that 
they cannot win an outright 
victory, hope to stave off abso- 
lute defeat by breaking up the 
Allied coalition. It may seem 
absurd to our generals, admi- 
rals, and political leaders that 
propaganda, which most of 
them scoff at when they are 
not bored by it, possibly could 
achieve such a result. But the 
Polish-Russian break, brought 
about by Nazi propaganda, 
ought to be a lesson. 
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Propaganda is still a deadly 
weapon. 


How successful this propa- 
ganda offensive to split the 
Russian, American, and British Allies 
will be depends upon their ability to 
come to a full understanding and to 
dispel the mutual suspicions which 
exist among them. As in the case of 
the dispute with Poland, many of the 
causes of distrust between Russia 
and her Western Allies are deep- 
seated. Until the United States, Eng- 
land, and Russia joined hands to 
fight a common enemy, their relations 
had been characterized by anything 
but harmony. 


Fear of Russia 

On the part of the United States 
and England, there has been the fear 
of the Russian system, fear that the 
Soviets would seek to spread their 
system of communism to other coun- 
tries and eventually dominate the 
continent of Europe. Powerful groups 
in this country and England still fear 
and oppose the Russians deeply and 
are silent only because of military 
necessity. Hitler’s propaganda ma- 
chine is playing upon these fears by 
depicting Russia as the great enemy 
of Western civilization and drawing 
a picture of the Bolshevik hordes en- 
gulfing and destroying that civiliza- 
tion. 

Another tune played by the Nazis 
is that of a separate peace. The 





If the Poles have been 
caught off guard and become 
victims of Nazi propaganda, 
the Russians have likewise 
played Hitler’s game by act- 
ing abruptly and _ severing 
diplomatic relations. They 
have given Hitler what is 
probably his greatest diplo- 
matic victory in the war. 
They have made it more diffi- | 
cult to establish that degree 
of cooperation which is es- 
sential if the United Nations 
are to become truly effective. 


As a matter of fact, there 
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is no reason to believe that 
Dr. Goebbels will be satisfied 
with having brought about a 
breach between Russia and 
Poland. He is playing for much 
larger stakes. It is the purpose of 
Nazi propaganda to drive a wedge 
between Russia on the one hand and 
England and the United States on 
the other. As William L. Shirer 
warns in his column in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


This triumph will encourage Dr. 
Goebbels in his bigger objective of 
breaking up the Russian-British-Amer- 
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The shaded area of Poland corresponds to territory which 


the Russians are apparently claiming. 


rumor is frequently spread that Rus- 
sia will make a separate peace. In 
this way the fires of distrust and 
suspicion are fanned by the Nazi 
propagandists. 

To the Russians, the idea is played 
up that the English and Americans 
are not carrying their share of the 
weight in the war; that they are de- 
liberately delaying the second front 
so that Russia will exhaust herself 


Hey, fellers, that’s no way to put Hitler out! 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


on the eastern front and that they 
will be strong enough, at the end of 
the war, to dominate the peace con- 
ference and control the postwar 
world. ; 

The United Nations must be on 
guard against this propaganda, for 
it is likely to be intensified and, un- 
less care is taken, it is likely to be 
effective. That the statesmen of the 
United Nations are aware of the 
dangers is seen by the fact that 
every step is being taken by the 
United States and England to patch 
up the Russian-Polish breach. They 
realize that victory lies only in a 
united front. 

Another hopeful sign is seen in 
Stalin’s order of the day issued on 
May Day. Not only did the Soviet 
leader speak enthusiastically about 
the aid which the Western Allies are 
giving toward the defeat of the com- 
mon enemy, but he recognized and 
denounced the efforts of the Nazis to 
drive a wedge between Russia and 
her allies. He reiterated the un- 
conditional surrender pledge which 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had made at the Casa- 
blanca Conference. 


This latest statement of Stalin 
stands in marked contrast to most of 
his previous utterances. In the past 
he has been critical of the United 
States and England. He has rebuked 
them for not opening a second front 
and has ignored the valuable assist- 
ance they have been giving through 
their land and air offensives and 
through the materials they have been 
supplying. Now Stalin publicly 
recognizes the value and importance 
of this assistance and indicates closer 
cooperation than has existed in the 
past. More important still, he aligns 
himself with the war objectives of 
the United States and Britain and 
pledges that Russia will fight to the 
bitter end and will not be swayed 
by the “divide and conquer’ propa- 
ganda technique which the Nazis are 
using to drive a wedge between Rus- 
sia and her Western Allies, 
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Willkie Outlines 


T is fortunate that Wendell Willkie’s 

book, ONE WorLD (New York: 
Simon and Schuster $2. Paper bound 
$1), the report of his trip around the 
globe last summer and fall, is a best 
seller; that it is being read by millions 
of Americans. In this book, Mr. Will- 
kie vividly describes the people of 
many nations, their problems and the 
ideas which are developing among 
them. He sets forth the great issues 
of the war; the issues of the present 
age. 

Mr. Willkie is deeply impressed by 
the degree to which the airplane has 
brought all nations closely together. 
He says: 

I had traveled a total of 31,000 
miles, which—looked at as a figure 
—still impresses and almost bewilders 
me. For the net impression of my 
trip was not one of distance from 
other peoples, but of closeness to 
them. If I had ever had any doubts 
that the world has become small and 
completely interdependent, this trip 
would have dispelled them altogether. 

The extraordinary fact is that to 
cover this enormous distance we were 
in the air a total of only 160 hours. 
We usually flew from eight to ten 
hours a day when we were on the 
move, which means that out of the 
forty-nine days given to the trip, I 
had about thirty days on the ground 
for the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses in hand. The physical business 
of moving from one country to an- 
other, or from one continent to an- 
other, was no more arduous than the 
trips an American businessman may 
make any day of his life to carry on 
his business. In fact, moving about 
the world came to seem so easy that 
I promised the president of a great 
central Siberian republic to fly back 
some week end in 1945 for a day’s 
hunting. And I expect to keep the 
engagement. 

There are no distant points in the 
world any longer. I learned by this 
trip that the myriad millions of hu- 
man beings of the Far East are as 
close to us as Los Angeles is to New 
York by the fastest trains. I cannot 
escape the conviction that in the fu- 
ture what concerns them must con- 
cern us, almost as much as the prob- 
lems of the people of California con- 
cern the people of New York. 

Our thinking in the future must 
be world-wide. 


Very interesting are the glimpses 
Mr. Willkie gives us of the statesmen 
whom he visited. Here is an excerpt 
from his sketch of Stalin. 


Stalin, I should judge, is about five 
feet four or five, and gives the appear- 
ance of slight stockiness. I was sur- 
prised to find how short he is; but his 
head, his mustache, and his eyes are 
big. His face, in repose, is a hard 
face, and he looked tired in Septem- 
ber—not sick, as is so often reported, 
but desperately tired. He had a right 
to be. He talks quietly, readily, and 
at times with a simple, moving elo- 
quence. When he described to me 
Russia’s desperate situation as to fuel, 
transportation, military equipment, 
and man power, he was genuinely 
dramatic. 

He has, I would say, a hard, tena- 
cious, driving mind. He asked search- 
ing questions, each of them loaded 
like a revolver, each of them designed 
to cut through to what he believed 
to be the heart of the matter that 
interested him. He pushes aside 
pleasantries and compliments and is 
impatient of generalities. 

On the personal side Stalin is a 
simple man, with no affectations or 
poses. He does not seek to impress 
by any artificial mannerisms. His 
sense of humor is a robust one, and 
he laughs readily at unsubtle jokes 
and repartee. Once I was telling him 
of the Soviet schools and libraries I 
had seen—how good they seemed to 
me. And I added, “But if you con- 
tinue to educate the Russian people, 
Mr. Stalin, the first thing you know 
you’ll educate yourself out of a job.” 

He threw his head back and 
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Wendell Willkie and General Montgomery in Cairo 


laughed and laughed. Nothing I said 
to him, or heard anyone else say to 
him, through two long evenings, 
seemed to amuse him as much. 


Of Chiang Kai-shek Mr. Willkie 
says: 


I can write no account of China 
without setting down my own con- 
clusions that the Generalissimo, both 
as a man and as a leader, is bigger 
even than his legendary reputation. 
He is a strangely quiet, soft-spoken 
man. When he is not in military 
uniform, he wears Chinese dress, and 
this accentuates the impression he 
makes of a scholar—almost a clerical 
scholar—rather than a political 
leader. He is obviously a trained 
listener, used to the task of picking 
other men’s brains. He nods his head 
when he agrees with you, with con- 
tinuous soft little ya-ya’s; it is a 
subtle form of compliment, and one 
that disarms the man he is talking 
to, and wins him in some degree to 
Chiang’s side. 

The Generalissimo is reported to 


question of whether Russian Com- 
munism is a danger to American de- 
mocracy. This is what he says: 


Many among the democracies fear 
and mistrust Soviet Russia. They 
dread the inroads of an economic 
order that would be destructive of 
their own. Such fear is weakness. 
Russia is neither going to eat us nor 
seduce us. That is—and this is some- 
thing for us to think about—that is, 
unless our democratic institutions and 
our free economy become so frail 
through abuse and failure in practice 
as to make us soft and vulnerable. 
The best answer to Communism is a 
living, vibrant, fearless democracy— 
economic, social, and political. All 
we need to do is to stand up and 
perform according to our professed 
ideals. Then those ideals will be safe. 


No, we do not need to fear Russia. 
We need to learn to work with her 
against our common enemy, Hitler. 
We need to learn to work with her in 
the world after the war. For Russia 
is a dynamic country, a vital new 

















Make room—you’ve got company 
© LOW, FROM THE JACKET OF ‘‘ONE WORLD" 


spend a part of every day in praying 
and Bible reading. He has acquired 
from this, or from some childhood 
influence, a reflective manner, a quiet 
poise, and an occasional appearance 
of thinking out loud. He is un- 
doubtedly sincere and his dignity and 
personal imperturbability have some- 
thing almost severe in quality. 


It is interesting to have the opinion 
of Mr. Willkie, a representative of 
America’s “big business,’ on the 


society, a force that cannot be by- 
passed in any future world. 


The reader will find in ONE WORLD 
this strong appeal for racial toler- 
ance, cooperation, and justice: 


Let me emphasize once more that 
race and color do not determine what 
people are allies and what people are 
enemies in this struggle. In the 
East, we have a plain example. Japan 
is our enemy because of her wanton 
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and barbaric aggression upon weaker 
nations and because of the imperial- 
istic doctrine by which she seeks to 
rule and enslave the world. Japan 
is our enemy because of the treacher- 
ous and unprovoked attacks by which 
she has launched each of her assaults 
in carrying forward her scheme of 
conquest. 

China is our friend because like us 
she nourishes no dream of conquest 
and because she values liberty. She 
is our ally because, first among the 
nations, she resisted aggression and 
enslavement. 

Here are two Oriental peoples. One 
is our enemy; one is our friend. Race 
and color have nothing to do with 
what we are fighting for today. Race 
and color do not determine at whose 
side we shall fight. These are things 
the white race is learning through 
this war. These are things we needed 
to learn. 


Mr. Willkie proves himself to be 
liberal in his social and economic 
views by this important observation: 


It is all very well to say, as some 
people did say to me in Cairo and 
Jerusalem, that “the nations don’t 
want anything better than what they 
have.” That is the argument that has 
been used everywhere for centuries 
against the advancement of the un- 
derprivileged, by those whose condi- 
tion makes them satisfied with the 
status quo. Yet the history of civili- 
zation shows that the creation of eco- 
nomic conditions under which those 
who have little or nothing can im- 
prove their lot is not a dividing proc- 
ess but a multiplying one, by which 
the well-being of all society is ad- 
vanced. Both education and public 
health in the Middle East, it seemed 
to me, depend on the achievement of 
a higher standard of living, and this 
in turn requires the introduction of 
modern technical and _ industrial 
methods of producing goods and serv- 
ices. 


One does not find in ONE Wor.LD 
a detailed program for world re- 
construction, but Mr. Willkie states 
his general position as follows: 


America must choose one of three 
courses after this war: narrow na- 
tionalism, which inevitably means 
the ultimate loss of our own liberty; 
or the creation of a world in which 
there shall be an equality of oppor- 
tunity for every race and every na- 
tion. I am convinced the American 
people will choose, by overwhelming 
majority, the last of these courses. 
To make this choice effective, we 
must win not only the war, but also 
the peace, and we must start winning 
it now. 

To win this peace three things seem 
to me necessary—first, we must plan 
now for peace on a world basis; sec- 
ond, the world must be free, politi- 
cally and economically, for nations 
and for men, that peace may exist 
in it; third, America must play an 
active, constructive part in freeing it 
and keeping its peace. 


Mr. Willkie had many amusing ex- 
periences on his trip. For example: 


An episode occurred at this din- 
ner (given in Chungking by the ma- 
yor) which our party has since re- 
membered with delight. Mike Cowles 
had been ill the day before, after 
eating as an experiment some 
creamed shark lips. So he was par- 
ticularly pleased when the dessert 
at the banquet was good old-fash- 
ioned vanilla ice cream. He expressed 
his pleasure to the Mayor of Chung- 
king, who explained: In April the 
medical authorities had feared that 
China would be swept by a cholera 
epidemic. Since they had no anti- 
cholera serum, and since cholera was 
being spread by milk, they passed 
a municipal ordinance making it a 
criminal offense to serve ice cream. 

“But,” he added, “yesterday I de- 
cided that ice cream is such a deli- 
cacy and we are so pleased that Mr. 
Willkie came to Chungking, I just 
repealed the ordinance for one day 
so we could serve you ice cream to- 
night.” 
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The American Observer Semester Test 


This test covers all issues from January 25 to May 3, 1943. 
(Note to teachers: The answer key for this test appears in The Civic Leader for May 10.) 


Each of the following questions has 
four possible answers. Select the one 
which is most nearly correct and write 
the letter corresponding to it on your 
answer sheet. 


1. The resolution introduced by Sen- 
ators Ball, Hill, Burton, and Hatch 
deals with (a) stopping inflation; (b) 
raising higher taxes to pay for the 
war; (c) postwar cooperation of the 
United States in international organiza- 
tion for peace; (d) opening a second 
front by invading the continent of 
Europe. 

2. Which of the following statements 
about Latin America is false: (a) Latin 
America is about the same size as the 
United States; (b) there is a shortage 
of good transportation facilities in 
Latin America; (c) most of the people 
live along or near the coasts; (d) most 
of the Latin American countries spe- 
cialize in one product. 


3. Who is Chester Davis? (a) An 
American war hero; (b) an American 
general; (c) United States food admin- 
istrator; (d) civilian administrator for 
North Africa. 

4. Which of the following is an ally 
of the Axis? (a) Sweden; (b) Turkey; 
(c) Switzerland; (d) Rumania. 

5. Which part of the Army takes care 
of communications and photography? 
(a) The Rangers; (b) the Civil Air 
Patrol; (c) the Glider troops; (d) the 
Signal Corps. 

6. Who is head of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces? (a) General Kenney; (b) 
General Doolittle; (c) General Arnold; 
(d) General Patton. 


7. The chief difficulty in the way of 
developing industry throughout Latin 
America is that (a) the small popula- 
tion does not provide enough laborers; 
(b) there is a shortage of coal and iron; 
(c) the land is so poor that almost 


everyone has to farm in order to pro- 
vide enough food to keep alive; (d) it 
is too far away from markets. 

8. The recent widely discussed Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board re- 
port deals primarily with (a) conser- 
vation of our natural resources, such as 
coal, oil, and timber; (b) planning for 
the world-wide development of natural 
resources after the war; (c) restoring 
agriculture in Europe after the war; 
(d) preventing unemployment and ex- 
panding social security in the United 
States at the end of the war. 


9. Which of the following does not 
consider itself a part of the British 
Commonwealth? (a) Eire; (b) South 
Africa; (c) New Zealand; (d) United 
Kingdom. 

10. Is Iraq (a) a Nazi-conquered 
country; (b) a member of the United 
Nations; (c) an Axis ally; or (d) a 
neutral? 

11. The Beveridge Plan is (a) a plan 
for invasion of Europe; (b) a plan for 
increasing food production in the 
United States; (c) a plan for putting 
taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis; (d) 
a plan for greater social security in 
England after the war. 


12. What are the Seabees? (a) The 
Construction Battalions which build 
fortifications and bases for the Navy; 
(b) powerful new torpedo boats which 
can easily sink warships; (c) the 
Navy’s newest seaplanes; (d) a new 
type of under-sea life discovered by 
scientists. 

13. Which of these canals is famous 
as the “world’s busiest waterway”? 
(a) Panama Canal; (b) Suez Canal; 
(c) Soo Canal; (d) Erie Canal. 

14. Which of the following is a Baltic 
nation? (a) Yugoslavia; (b) Latvia; 
(c) Turkey; (d) Belgium. 

15. Why was the Dieppe Raid impor- 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


(Concluded from page 3) 


agreements. Such agreements are 
not confined merely to the two na- 
tions immediately involved. When, 
for example, our government signs 
a trade treaty with another country, 
allowing certain of its products to 
cross our borders at reduced tariff 
rates, similar products from nations 
all over the world are also allowed 
to enter the United States at the 
same lower’ rate. 

Why is this done? Is this not giv- 
ing nations which do not enter into 
agreements something without get- 
ting anything in return? 

The answer given to this question 
is as follows: When we sign a treaty 
with any country, the main products 
that country is allowed to send across 
our borders at lower rates are prod- 
ucts in which it specializes. It bene- 
fits, therefore, much more than most 
other countries. 


It is always a mistake, it is ar- 
gued, for nations to enter into two- 
way trade agreements. When this 
is done, there are usually hard feel- 
ings on the part of those countries 
which are not included. Some of 
them take further action to restrict 
trade with the nations which have 
made arrangements with one an- 
ether. World trade, rather than be- 
ing stimulated, is further injured. 
Secretary Hull and his supporters 
point out that the large majority of 
the more important nations have en- 


tered into trade agreements and so 
not many countries are gaining ad- 
vantages without giving anything in 
return. 

This issue is, however, not the 
main point in dispute. The chief is- 
sue before Congress is the broad 
question of whether tariff measures 
shall be enacted by general legisla- 
tive acts or whether the making of 
agreements with separate countries 
shall be delegated for specified pe- 
riods to the executive branch of the 
government. It is primarily upon 
this issue that members of Congress 
will be voting when they decide 
whether to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another 
three-year period. 
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tant? (a) It was the first large-scale 
dress rehearsal for the invasion of Eu- 
rope; (b) it captured certain areas of 
land from the Nazis; (c) it proved that 
raids can be carried out with very little 
loss of life; (d) it succeeded in captur- 
ing a very important German general. 

16. The French leader in North Africa 
is now (a) Catroux; (b) Darlan; (c) 
de Gaulle; (d) Giraud. 

17. Almost all of China’s war sup- 
plies now enter the country (a) by sea 
to China’s southern ports; (b) over 
the Burma Road; (c) by air; (d) by 
caravan from Russia. 


True-False. In each of the following 
cases, if the statement is correct, write 
“true” on your answer sheet. If the 
statement is wholly or partly false, 
write “false” on your answer sheet. 


18. The King of England today exer- 
cises very little real power. 

19. All cases of absenteeism from 
war industries should be severely con- 
demned. 

20. India and Australia have the 
same status in the British Empire. 


21. The United States Senate must 
approve by a two-thirds vote all treat- 
ies made by the President. 


22. The British Empire includes ap- 
proximately a fourth of the world’s 
population. 


23. Because so many boys are going 
into the Army, crime among the na- 
tion’s youth is decreasing greatly. 


24. England is expected to come out 
of the war stronger than ever as a great 
world power. 


25. High taxes help prevent inflation. 


26. The British prime minister can 
ask the King to dissolve the House 
of Commons and call a new election 
before the full term has expired. 


27. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia — 
were formerly part of Russia. 

28. The government opposed the de. 
mand of the coal miners’ union for 
$2 a day more pay for fear such an 
increase would break down limits set 
on wage increases in general. 

29. The submarine menace has de. 
clined greatly in importance since the 
first of the year. 

30. The United States government 
has appeased Franco in an effort to 
keep Spain from entering the war on 
the side of the Axis. 

31. Finland is an ally of Germany, 

32. The Japanese in Hawaii have aj] 
been interned as have those in this 
country. 

33. When the war broke out, the ~ 
United States and the British Empire 
owned or controlled about  three- 
fourths of the world’s mineral output, 


Answer the following questions on 
your answer sheet as briefly as you 
can: 

34. What does 
Formula provide? 

35. What important South American 
nation broke relations with the Axis 
early this year after a long period of 
indecision? 

36. Russia and what other nation 
have long disputed over Bessarabia? 

37. He is Britain’s foreign secretary, 
and he recently visited the United 
States to discuss postwar planning, . 
What is his name? 

38. What country controls the Dar- 
danelles? 5 

39. What serious problem, aggra- 
vated by the shipping shortage, has — 
been causing the United States con- 
cern in Puerto Rico? 

40. What agency watches over the 
interests of prisoners of war? 
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Young Housewife: “What makes this 
milk so blue?” 

Milkman: “Well, you see we bought 
two new cows this week and they’re 
still a bit melancholy.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“Ts it true that this store sells every- 
pans from a package of pins to an 
airplane?” 

“Quite true, madam.” 

“Well, a package of pins, please.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“T told her that each hour I spent 
with her was like a pearl to me.” 
“And did that impress her?” 
quit stringing 
—SELECTED 


“No, she told me to 
her.” 














“When | said I’d marry you, Miss Deeps, | 
meant to some other man.” 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Bob Burns’ definition of a gentleman 
farmer is a man of such culture that 
he knows what knife and spoon to use 
at a formal dinner, but doesn’t know 
what to do with a fork in the stable, — 





A young woman returning home 
from her first aid class observed a man 
in the street sprawled face downward. 
Parking her car nearby, she rushed 
over and began giving the treatment 
for resuscitation. 

Presently the man stirred, looked 
up, and spoke with great difficulty. 

“Lady,” he said, “I don’t know what , 
you’re up to, but I wish you’d quit 
tickling me. I’m holding a lantern 
for a guy working down in this man- 
hole.” —SELECTED 





“Are you sure you watered the plants 
in the dining room, Nora?” 

“Yes, Ma’am. If you listen closely you 
can hear the water dripping on the 
carpet.” —SELECTED 





A conference is a group of men who 
individually can do nothing, but as a 
group can meet and decide that noth- 
ing can be done. 

—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 





Donald Nelson says he’s going to 
let manufacturers make refrigerators 
again. What will we put in them? 

—GRrIT 





Just as the train started to pull out, 
the door burst —_ and a young man 
stumbled into the coach and seated 
himself, panting and puffing, opposite 
an old gentleman. i ‘ 

“You must be very unfit,” said the — 
old gentleman. “When I was young 4 ~ 
never had to pant like that.” 

“Maybe not,” the young fellow re- — 
plied between gasps. “But I'll have ~ 
you know I missed this train at the ef 
station!” —CLASSMATE 





